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‘¢ Allusion has already been made to the im- 
mense size of the stones, which compose in 
part the external walls of the enclosure of the 
mosk. ‘he upper part of these walls is obvi- 
ously of modern origin; but to the most casual 
observer, it cannot be less obvious, that these 
huge blocks which appear only in portions of 
- the lower part, are to be referred to an earlier 
date. ‘The appearance of the walls in almost 
every part, seems to indicate that they have 
been built upon ancient foundations, as if an 
aneient and far more massive wall had been 
thrown down, and in later times a new one 
erected upon its remains. Hence the line 
between these antique portions and the modern 
ones above them is very irregular, though it is 
also very distinct. ‘The former, in some parts, 
are much higher than in others, and occasion- 
ally the breaches in them are filled out with 
later patch-work. Sometimes too the whole 
wall is modern. 

‘‘ We first noticed these large stones at the 
southeast corner of the enclosure, where per- 
haps they are as conspicuous, and form as great 
a portion of the wallas in any part. Here are 
several courses, both on the east and south 
sides, alternating with each other, in which the 
stones measure from seventeen to nineteen feet 
in length, by three or four feet in height, while 
one block at the corner is seven and a half feet 
thick. Here also, on the east side, the lower 
part is patched in spots. Further to the north 
all is new, until towards the northeast corner of 
the area, where the ancient stones again appear, 
one of them measuring twenty-four feet in 
length, by three feet in height, and six feet in 
breadth. On the northern and western sides 
the walls are less accessible, until we reach the 
Jewish place of wailing, considerably south of 
the middle of the latter. Here the stones are 
of the same dimensions, and the wall of the 
same character, as in the parts already described. 
At the southwest corner huge blocks become 
again conspicuous for some distance on each 
side, and of a still greater size. The corner 
Stone on the west side, now next above the 


surface of the ground, measures thirty feet ten 
inches in length, by six and a half feet broad, 
and several others vary from twenty and a half 
to twenty-four and a half feet long, by five feet 
in thickness. 

“It is not, however, the great size of these 
stones alone which arrests the attention of the 
beholder; but the manner in which they are 
hewn gives them also a peculiar character. 
In common parlance they are said to be be- 
velled; which here means, that after the whole 
face has been hewed and squared, a narrow 
strip along the edges is cut down a quarter or 
half an inch lower than the rest of the surface. 
When these bevelled stones are laid up in a 
wall, the face of it of course exhibits lines or 
grooves formed by these depressed edges at 
their junction, marking more distinctly the ele- 
vation of the different courses, as well as the 
length of the stones of which they are com- 
posed. ‘The face of the wall has then the ap- | 
pearance of many pannels. ‘The smaller stones 
in other parts of the wall are frequently bevelled | 


courses of these immense stones, which seemed 
at first to have sprung out from their places in 
the wall in consequence of some enormous 
violence, occupy nevertheless their original 
position; their external surface is hewn to a 
regular curve, and being fitted one upon an- 
other, they form the commencement or foot of 
an immense arch, which once sprang out from 
this western wall in a direction towards Mount 
Zion, across the valley of the ‘T'yropoeon, 
This arch could only have belonged to THe 
BRIDGE, which according to Josephus led from 
this part of the temple to the Xystus on Zion, 
and it proves incontestably the antiquity of that 
portion of the wall from which it springs. 

‘* The traces of this arch are too distinct and 
definite to be mistaken. Its southern side is 
thirty-nine feet distant from the southwest cor- 
ner of the area, and the arch itself measures 
fifty-one feet along the wall. Three courses of 
its stones still remain, of which one is five feet 
four inches thick, and the others not much less, 
One of the stones is twenty and a half feet long, 


in like manner, except that in these, only the | another twenty-four and a half, and the rest in 


bevel or strip along the edge is cut smooth, 
while the remainder of the surface is merely 
broken off, or rough-hewn. In the upper parts 
of the wall, which are obviously the most 
modern, the stones are small, and are not 


‘* At the first view of these walls, I was led 
to the persuasion that the lower portions had 
belonged to the ancient temple, and every sub- 
sequent visit only served to strengthen this 
conviction. The size of the stones, and the 
heterogeneous character of the walls, render it 
a matter beyond all doubt, that the former were 
never laid in their present places by the Mu- 
hammedans, and the peculiar form in which 
they are hewn, does not properly belong, so far 
as I know, either to Saracenic, or to Roman 
architecture. Indeed, every thing seems to 
point to a Jewish origin ; and a discovery which 
we made in the course of our examination, re- 
duces this hypothesis to an absolute certainty. 

“ During our first visit to the southwest cor- 
ner of the area of the mosk, we observed 
several of the large stones jutting out from the 
western wall, which at first sight seemed to be 
the effect of a bursting of the wall from some 
mighty shock or earthquake. We paid little 
regard to this at the moment, our attention 
being en by other objects ; but on men- 
tioning the fact not long after in a circle of our 
friends, we found that they also had noticed it, 
and the remark was incidentally dropped, that 
the stones had the appearance of having once 
belonged to a large arch. At this remark a 
train of thought flashed upon my mind, which 
I hardly dared to follow out, until I had again 
repaired to the spot, in order to satisfy myself 
with my own eyes, as to the truth or falsehood 
of the suggestion. I found itevenso! The 
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like proportion. ‘The part of the curve or arc, 
which remains, is of course but a fragment; 
but of this fragment the chord measures twelve 
and a half feet; the sine eleven feet ten inches, 
and the cosine three feet teninches. ‘The dis- 
tance from this point to the precipitous natural 
rock of Zion, we measured as exactly as the 
intervening field of prickly-pear would permit, 
and found it to be 350 feet. This gives the 
proximate length of the ancient bridge. We 
sought carefully along the brow of Zion for 
traces of its western termination, but without 
success. ‘That quarter is now covered with 
mean houses and filth, and an examination can 
be carried on only in the midst of disgusting 
sights and smells. 

‘* The existence of these remains of the an- 
cient bridge seems to remove all doubt as to 
the identity of this part of the enclosure of the 
mosk with that of the ancient temple. How 
they can have remained for so many ages un- 
seen or unnoticed by any writer or traveller, is 
a problem which I would not undertake fully 
to solve. One cause has probably been the 
general oblivion, or want of knowledge, that 
any such bridge ever existed. It is mentioned 
by no writer but Josephus, and even by him 
only incidentally, though in five different places. 
The bridge was doubtless broken down in the 
general destruction of the city, and was in later 
ages forgotten by the Christian population, 
among whom the writings of Josephus were 
little known. For a like reason, we may sup- 
pose its remains to have escaped the notice of 
the crusaders, and the pilgrims of the following 
centuries. Another cause which has operated 
in the case of later travellers is probably the 
fact, that the spot is approached only through 
narrow and crooked lanes, in a part of the city 
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whither their monastic guides did not care to 
accompany them, and which they themselves 
could not well, nor perhaps safely, explore 
alone. Or if any have penetrated to the place, 
and perhaps noticed these large stones spring- 
ing from the wall, they have probably (as I 
did at first) regarded their appearance as acci- 
dental, and have passed on without further 
examination. 

‘** Here then we have indisputable remains 
of Jewish antiquity, consisting of an important 
portion of the western wall of the ancient tem- 
ple area. They are probably to be referred to 
a period long antecedent to the days of Herod, 
for the labours of this splendour-loving tyrant 
appear to have been confined to the body of the 
temple, and the porticos around the court. ‘The 
magnitude of the stones also, and the work- 
manship, as compared with other remaining 
monuments of Herod, seem to point to an ear- 
lier origin. In the accounts we have of the 
destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans, and 
its rebuilding by Zerubbabel under Darius, no 
mention is made of these exterior walls, The 
former temple was destroyed by fire, which 
would not affect these foundations; nor is it 
probable that a feeble colony of returning ex- 
iles could have accomplished works like these. 
There seems, therefore, little room for hesi- 
tation in referring them back to the days of 
Solomon, or rather of his successors, who, ac- 
cording to Josephus, built up here immense 
walls, ‘ immoveable for all time.’ Ages upon 
ages have since rolled away; yet these foun- 
dations still endure, and are immoveable as at 
the beginning. Nor is there aught in the pre- 
sent p.ysical condition of these remains to pre- 
vent them from continuing as long as the world 
shall last. It was the temple of the living God, 
and, like the everlasting hills on which it stood, 
its foundations were laid ‘ for all time.’ 

** The specifications of Josephus in respect 
to the immense height of these ancient walls, 
and of the porticos which rose above them, 
have occasioned great difficulty and perplexity 
to commentators, partly because of the un- 
doubted exaggerations of the writer, and partly 
from want of an acquaintance with the nature 
of the ground. At the southwest corner there 
can be little doubt that the ground has been 
raised very considerably; and not improbably 
future excavations may yet lay bare stones of a 
larger size than any which are now visible. 
But at the southeast corner, and along the 
eastern and southern sides in general, there is 
little appearance of any considerable accumu- 
lation of earth or rubbish. 

‘* Upon the southern part of the enclosure 
internally, according to Josephus, ‘a broad 
portico ran along the wall, supported by four 
rows of columns, which divided it into three 
parts, thus forming a triple colonnade or por- 
tico. Of these the two external parts were each 
thirty feet wide, and the middle one forty-five 
feet. The height of the two external porticos 
was more than fifty feet, while that of the mid- 
die one was double, or more than one hundred 
feet. The length was a stadium, extending 
from valley to valley. Such was the elevation 
of the middle portico above the adjacent valley, 
that if from its roof one attempted to look down 
into the gulf below, his eyes became dark and 
dizzy before they could penetrate to the im- 
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mense depth.’ The valley thus meant, can 
welkbe no other than that of the Kidron, which 
here actually bends southwest around the cor- 
ner, 80 that the easteru end of this high south- 
ern portico impended over it, ‘The depth of 


‘the valley at this point, as we have seen, is 


about 150 feet, which, with the elevation of the 
wall and portico, gives a total height of about 
310 feet above the bottom of the valley—an 
elevation sufficient to excuse the somewhat 
hyperbolical language of the Jewish historian. 
‘The portico along the eastern wall was rebuilt 
by Agrippa, and is described by Josephus in 
like manner, as rising above the valley to the 
enormous height of 400 cubits, or more than 
500 feet, which is doubtless merely an exag- 
gerated estimate. At the northeast corner too 
the same portico was near the valley of the 
Kidron, which is said to have had here ‘ a fear- 
ful depth.’ ” 

Robinson found some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the dimensions of the area of the mosk 
with that of the temple; the former much ex- 
ceeding the descriptions left us of the latter. 
But on reflection, and examination of the 
ground, he came to the conclusion, that the 
area has been extended northward so as to em- 
brace part of the plateau of the tower of Anto- 
nia, which stood at the northwest angle of the 
temple-court. ‘This, he thinks, must be so, 
because the area is now bounded on the north 
by the deep depression called the pool of Be- 
thesda, which separates the hill Bezetha from 
Moriah; and the tower is represented by 
Josephus to have been separated from Bezetha 
‘* by a deep artificial trench, lest it should be 
approached from that hill.”’ 

The pool of Bethesda, as it is styled, has, 
he thinks, no claim whatever to the name. It 
‘‘ lies along the outside of the present northern 
wall of the enclosure, of which wall its south- 
ern side may be said to form a part. Its eastern 
end is near the wall of the city, so near indeed 
that only a narrow way passes between them. 
The pool measures 360 feet in length, and 75 
feet in depth to the bottom, besides the rubbish 
which has been accumulating in it for ages. It 
was once evidently used as a reservoir, for the 
sides internally have been cased over with 
small stones, and these again covered with 
plaster; but the workmanship of these addi- 
tions is coarse, and bears no special marks of 
antiquity. ‘The western end is built up like 
the rest, except at the southwest corner, where 
two lofty arched vaults extend in westward, 
side by side, under the houses which now 
cover that part. They are both filled up with 
earth and rubbish, and a vast quantity of the 
same lies before them. Yet I was able to 
measure 100 feet within the northern one, and 
it seemed to extend much further. I hold it 
probable, that this excavation was anciently 
carried quite along the northern side of Antonia 
to its northwest corner, thus forming the deep 
trench which separated the fortress from the 
adjacent hill. 

‘¢ It is related of our Saviour, that as he once 
went out of the temple, his disciples came to 
him, ‘ to show him the buildings of the temple. 
And Jesus said unto them, see ye not all these 
things? Verily I say unto you, There shall not 
be left here one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down.’ This language was 


spoken of the ‘ buildings of the temple ;’ the 
splendid fane itself and its magnificent porti- 
cos, and in this sense the prophecy has deen 
terribly fulfilled, even to the utmost letter. Or, 
if we give to the words a wider sense, and in- 
clude the outer works of the temple, and even 
the whole city, still the spirit of the prophecy 
has received its full and fearful accomplishment, 
for the few substructions which remain, serve 
only to show where once the temple and the 
city stood. In the case of the temple, the re- 
maining substructions of its exterior walls are 
easily accounted for, even on the supposition 
that the Romans were bent upon their utter 
subversion. ‘The conquerors doubtless com- 
menced the work of destruction by casting 
down the stones outwards from above, these of 
course accumulated at the foot of the walls, 
covered the lower parts, and thus naturally 
protected them from further demolition.” 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
One of the Evils of Slavery. 


“ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re. 
proach to any people.” 


The true interests of nations, as of individu- 
als, can be lastingly promoted only by a strict 
adherence to the known principles of justice, 
and a full compliance with the requisitions of 
duty. If an unjust measure is adopted, or an 
unrighteous system is tolerated by a govern- 
ment, it inevitably brings upon its supporters 
numerous and irresistible evils. In our own 
guilty land, this truth is strikingly exemplified. 
Many and manifest are the deplorable effects of 
the iniquitous system of slavery. These ex- 
tend to the master as well as to the slave ; to 
the white man as well as to his despised and 
degraded coloured brother. For evidence of 
this, we need but observe the extensive tracts 
at the south which are now barren and unoc- 
cupied, but which were once fruitful and highly 
cultivated—the miserable condition of the 
dwellings of many of the white inhabitants— 
the low state of morals and society amongst 
them, and many other effects equally deplor- 
able. The state of education in the slave 
states, contrasted with that in the free, forms of 
itself a convincing evidence of the injurious 
effect of slavery upon those who uphold the 
unrighteous system. Despotism, whether ex- 
ercised indiscriminately over a whole nation, 
or confined to the more degraded and helpless 
portion of a community, has ever been found 
to have the same tendency towards preventing 
the general diffusion of useful knowledge. The 
despots, as well as their subjects, feel its bane- 
ful influence. In our southern states, not only 
are the unfortunate slaves kept in almost total 
ignorance, but the masters themselves and their 
families are very frequently exceedingly def- 
cient in the rudiments of a common English 
education. This fact, which is corroborated 
by the concurrent testimony of travellers and 
residents in the slave-holding states, is fully 
comirmed by the returns of the census of the 
United States for 1840. From these returns, 
the following table has been prepared, with the 
belief, that the information which it contains 
will be interesting to the readers of ‘“ The 











Friend,”’ and perhaps prove useful also, since, 


to almost any of us, occasions may sometimes 
arise, when the knowledge of such facts may 
be advantageously employed to promote some 
desirable end. 

The number of slaves and free coloured per- 
sons, though not absolutely necessary to the 
consideration of the subject in hand, is here 
given, in order to form a complete table of the 

pulation of the several states. 

The term ‘* uneducated whites’’ is used in 
the headings of the fifth and sixth columns to 
denote, whites over twenty years of age who 
are unable to read and write. 
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From this table, it appears that there are in 
the slave-holding states three hundred and 
forty-four thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty-siz whites, over twenty years of age, who 
are unablé to read and write; or one hundred 
and forty-three thousand eight hundred and 
nine more than in the non-slave-holding states ; 
although the white population of the former is 
less than one half that of the latter. By inspect- 
ing the last column, the difference is rendered 
still more apparent. ‘The proportion of whites 
over twenty years of age, who are uneducated, 
it will be seen is nearly four times as great in 
the slave states as in the free. By viewing the 
condition of the several states separately, we 
find, that in every one of the non-slave-holding 
states, the state of education among the whites 
is better than im the slave-holding states taken 
collectively, or than in either of them, with 
four exceptions ;* and that, on the contrary, in 
every one of the latter, it is worse than in the 
former taken collectively, or than in either of 
them, with but fwo exceptions. 
The very contact of the free with the slave 
states, seems to have an unfavourable effect 
upon the former. ‘Thus Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


—_e_— 








_ * For the sake of brevity, the District of Columbia 


is considered as included among the slave-holding 
slates. 
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Illinois and Indiana, which rank last of the non- 
slave-holding states with respect to education, 
all border on the region of slavery; and New 
Jersey, the only remaining frontier state, comes 
next in order, with the exception of New| 
York. It may be remarked with to 
New Jersey, that its contact with aware, 
and the little intercourse which subsists between 
the two states, could not reasonably be sup- 
posed to have much effect upon the condition | 
of the inhabitants. 

Having thus taken a general view, it will be | 
proper to consider more particularly the con-| 
dition of some of the individual states ; espe- 
cially those which appear to form exceptions to 
the remark, that slavery has a manifest a 
unfavourable effect upon the education of the 
whites. 

In Indiana and Illinois the proportion of | 
adult whites, who are uneducated, is so much | 








| 
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merly. ‘Thus in North Carolina, the increase 


|from 1830 to 1840 was only 15,432, being 


considerably less than one sixth of the increase 
during the ten years previous. In South Caro- 
lina the increase during the first mentioned 
period, was but little more than one sizth of 
that during the latter; in Virginia less than one 
fifth; and in Kentucky less than four fifths. 
This difference is undoubtedly owing to the 
number of emigrants to other states; a large 
portion of whom have removed to Indiana and 
Illinois. ‘There are several reasons for believ- 
ing (though I have not sufficient authority for 
making the assertion with entire confidence) 
that Michigan has been chiefly settled by 
emigrants from Ohio and the Middle and 
Eastern states. Hence, in that state, the num- 
ber of uneducated whites is not remarkably 
great. 

It will be seen by inspecting the table, that, 


5|the Union. 


greater than in either of the non-slave-holding | with respect to education, North Carolina and 
states, that we are at once induced to seek for| Tennessee rank the lowest of the states of the 
some local cause or causes which thus operate| Union. In the former, considerably more than 
unfavourably upon this flourishing portion of| one ninth ; and in the latter, about one eleventh 


I trust it will not be difficult to| of the whole white population are uneducated 
show that several such causes exist. The! adults. ‘The total number of whites over 


scattered state of the inhabitants, and other twenty years of age in North Carolina, is 
disadvantages experienced by all newly scttled | 209,685; of whom nearly three elevenths, ot 
countries, when not subject to the influence of| considerably more than one fourth are unable 
other causes, has an effect more or less unfa-| fo read and write. In ‘l'ennessee, about four 
vourable to the general diffusion of education. seventeenths of the whites over twenty years 
This effect, however, as will be shown below, | of age are uneducated. Such is the unhappy 
is much less apparent, and more dependent effect of slavery in those two states of the 
upon other circumstances, than might at first be | Union, where the infliction of punishment upon 


supposed. But with respect to the two states | a slave, by whipping or otherwise, sufficiently 
in question, it cannot but be admitted, that the | severe to cause his death, 18 AUTHORIZED BY 





scattered situation of many of the inhabitants, 
joined with the rapid increase of the popr-| 
lation, must have a tendency at least to obstruct | 
the progress of education. In 1840, the popu-| 
lation of Indiana was more than ¢wice as great | 
as in 1830; and that of Illinois more than ¢hree | 
times as great. Such an astonishing increase, | 
and the unsettlement consequent thereon, must | 
evidently operate unfavourably to the general | 
establishment of schools; the time and atten- | 
tion of the immigrants being too much engross- | 
ed in settling themselves upon their newly | 
acquired possessions, to admit of their giving, 
much attention to the subject. 
But the low state of education in these two! 
states is undoubtedly chiefly owing to the fact, | 
that a great portion, and probably a large ma-| 
jority of the immigrants are either from foreign | 
countries, or from the slave-holding states. 
These latter, of course, carry with them the | 
habits and customs which slavery has stamped 
upon them; among which, a prevailing indif- 
ference on the subjects of education and general 
improvement, may be ranked as none of the 
least.* ‘The tide of immigration is chiefly 
from North and South Carolina, Virginia and 
Kentucky. As a confirmation of the correct- 
ness of this statement, it may be observed, that 
the increase of the population of these states 
has of latter years been much less than for- 





* Some idea of the extent to which southern influ. 
ence prevails in these states, nay be formed from the 
fact, that about twenty years since, a violent effort was 
made in Illinois to obtain a convention of delegates, in 
order to expunge from the constitution the article pro- 
hibiting the existence of slavery within the state !— 
See Stroud’s Sketch of the Laws of Slavery, p. 139. 





Law, and is entirely subject to the will or 
caprice of the master.* 

It may be well to observe the striking con- 
trast, as respects education, between the states 
of North Carolina and Connecticut. It will be 


| perceived from what has been shown above, 
| that in the former state, the uneducated whites 


are to the educated nearly as ¢hree to eight ; 
whereas, in the latter, these classes are to one 
another, as one to three hundred and ten. 

The small number of uneducated adults in 
Louisiana, seems at first surprising; for it is 
probable that in no other portion of the Union 
does slavery assume a worse form than in this 
state. For myself, I am satisfied, that the 
peculiar circumstances of the case are amply 
sufficient to account for the superior state of 
education among the adult whites of Louisiana. 
That it is only among the adults will be shown 
hereafter. ‘The principal causes may be thus 
stated :—Ist. The commercial character of the 


* The law of North Carolina, here referred to, is see- 
tion 3, of an act passed in 1798, which deelares, “ That 
if any person shall hereafter be guilty of wilfully and 
maliciously killing a slave, such offender shall, upon 
the first conviction thereof, be adjudged guilty «f mur- 
der, and shall suffer the same punishment us if he had” 
killed a freeman: Provided always, this act shall not 
extend to the person killing a slave, outlawed by virtue 
of an act of assembly of this state, or to any slave in the 
act of resistance to his lawful owner or master, on To 
ANY SLAVE DYING UNDER MODERATE CorRREcTION.” A 
like proviso is contained in one of the laws ef Tennes- 
see, passed in 1799. These are, I believe, the only 
states whose statute books are disgraced by such a 
law, except that the constitution of Georgia contains a 
clause somewhat similar, but of Icss latitude —See 
Stroud’s Sketch, p. 37. 
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inhabitants.* 2d. The large proportion of the 
population living in towns and villagest—and 
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industry. We hope that the worthy inventor 
will receive, as he will surely merit, a liberal 


| 


3d. Zhe number of immigrants from the|reward for his important and valuable inven- 
Middle and Eastern states ; nearly all of whom |tion.— Springfield Gazette. 


are well educated. ‘I’his latter cause has also 
operated to some extent in Mississippi, and a 
few other slave-holding states, 


(To be continued.) 





Madeira Tea.—We learn from Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine—the February number of 
which, by-the-by, is one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive we have yet perused—that 
the tea-plant is successfully cultivated on a 
large scale in the island of Madeira, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet above the sea, by Mr. Henry 
Veitch, British Ex-Consul. The quality of 
the leaf is excellent; the whole theory of 
curing it is merely to destrgy the herbaceous 
taste, the leaves being perfe¢t, when, like hay 
they emit an agreeable odour. But to roll 
up each Jeaf, as in China, is found too expen- 
sive, although boys and girls are employed at 
an expense of five cents perday. This diffi- 
culty is represented as an insuperable obstacle 
to the successful competition of the new tea 
plantation in Assam, (British India,) with the 
still cheaper labour of China. he enter- 
prising ex-consul is now engaged in compress- 
ing the tea-leaves into small cakes, which can 
be done at a trifling expense, so as to enable 
him to export to England immense quantities, 
ut lower prices than would import it from 
China. Compression would have one impor- 
tant advantage over rolling the leaves. It is 
is performed when the leaf is dry; whereas 
the rolling requires moisture, and subsequent 
roasting on copper plates is necessary to pre- 
vent mustiness. In this process, the acid of 
tea acts upon the copper, and causes the astrin- 
gency which we remark in all China teas. 
The olean fragrans, the flower of which is 
used to scent the teas, especially the black, 

rows luxuriantly in Madeira.— Newburyport 
Herald. 


We are informed that the rotary knitting 
loom, of which mention was made in our pa- 
per some time since, is soon to be in readiness 
for operation. ‘The inventor informs us that a 
good knitter, with two or three ordinary as- 
sistants, with a section of these looms, will 
turn out about a thousand pairs of stockings or 
gloves per day. ‘The machine may be ope- 
rated by a large dog or any other simple 

wer, and the cost will not exceed $300. 
This, if successful, of which there can be no 
doubt, will introduce a new era in the business 
of manufacturing hosiery, and will probably 
ensure a successful competition with foreign 
countries in this important branch of domestic 





* The number of persons employed in commerce in 
Louisiana, is much greater in proportion to the popu- 
lation, than in any other state of the Union. Accord. 
ing to the returns of the recent census, the number of 
persons of this class in the statc, is equal to more than 
one nineteenth of the whole white population ; whereas 
in New York, which ranks next to Lovisiana in this 
particular, only about ene cighty-fourth of the total 
number of whites are engaged in commercial pursuits. 

t The city of New Orleans alone contains nearly one 
fourth of the total population of Louisiana. 


Bridge of Ice at Niagara Falls.—The 
river below the great cataract presents at this 
time a most singular phenomenon, being com- 
pletely bridged over from the foot of ‘Table 
Rock to a distance of a mile and a half, by an 
arch of impacted ice, of immense thickness, 
which has been crossed daily by travellers and 
visitors for a week past, in perfect safety. The 
ice, broken into very fine pieces in its passage 
over the Falls, has risen up below in such 
quantities and with such force, that the mass 
has been elevated no less than thirty-five feet 
above the sumuner level of the river, and frozen 
solidly together by the showering spray, pre- 
sents a firm mass with occasional fissures 
several feet in width, and of great depth. So 


permanent seems this wonderful barrier of 


nature, that a small building has been erected 


on it and occupied as a grocery store.—Buffa- 
lo Advertiser. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The simple is akin to the sublime, 

If justly we philosophise the time. 

1 love to fling a trifle into rhyme, 

And thus appears the virtue of a chime. 

A blind old beggar, with his hat in hand, 

Neglected by the busy passers-by, 

1 noticed shyly at a corner stand, 

With moisture falling from his sightless eye. 
A child came by—a laughing little creature— 
With joy and innocence in every feature. 

Skipping forth gaily to an apple stand, 

She saw the beggar and became less gay ; 

Then flung the bit of silver in her hand 
Into the old man’s hat, and ran away ! 

Puazma. 


KINDNESS. 
A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth, 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life's darkest hour. 


Then, deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the — you bring 
An heart may heal or break. 


The New England Folks know on which 
side their ‘* bread's buttered’’ about as well as 
any people. They extort nourishment from 
trees and clothing from the food of insects. In 
some portions of Massachusetts, where the 
soil will yield but little return for the bestow- 
ment of industry, large quantities of sugar are 
made from the sap of trees. In small towns, 
with only a population of a few hundred souls, 
thousands of dollars are made in this way. 
The agricultural commissioner says— 

The amount of sugar made in Leverett in 
good seasons, is from 15,000 to 20,000 lbs ; in 
Shelburne, 30,000 Ibs ; in Ashfield, two years 
























since, it was ascertained, at my request, to ex- 
ceed 40,000 lbs. I have returns from indi- 
vidual farmers in the county, of their own pro- 
ducts, being 800 Ibs. annually, 1000 Ibs. and 
2000 lbs. each. The fact has come to my 
knowledge since my report on Berkshire coun- 
ty, that in the town of Sandisfield, Berkshire 
county, with a population of about 1500, 
100,000 lbs. of maple sugar have been produced 
ina year. ‘These extraordinary facts, so little 
known, show the capacities of the state in this 
particular, and the importance of cultivating 
and protecting this invaluable tree. 


The Sleep of Plants.—The sleep of the 
vegetable differs in one respect from that of the 
animal, that it is not caused by exhausted pow- 
ers; but when hght, which acts as a stimulus, 
is withdrawn, then the stalks of compound 
leaves hang back and fold their leaflets toge- 
ther; or the leaves droop over the flowers, or 
cover the fruits so as to shelter them from the 
cold dews. ‘This was termed by Linnzus the 
sleep of plants, and said by him to be analo- 
gous to the action of spreading the wing, by 
which some birds shelter their young during 
night. It is generally thought that Linneus’s 
term is somewhat hyperbolical ; but the cessa- 
tion of the stimulus of light, and the constrained 
position of the flower and the foliage may be 


advantageous to the vegetable constitution in a. 


way Similar to that in which it is beneficial to 
the animal system. Sir James Smith remarks, 
that as an infant requires a fuller measure of 
sleep than is needed by the man, so the young 
plant is more thoroughly closed during the 
night than the older one.—Flowers and their 
Associations. 
ee 


Relics o the Red Men.—The whole num- 
ber of Indian tribes west of the Mississippi, is 
forty-five. The number of these tribes, is 
236,699. In various parts of the United States, 
there are nine tribes from whom 79,448 have 
been removed to the west of the Mississippi, 
and 62,043 still remain east; there are also 
six tribes remaining east, from whom none 
have as yet been removed. ‘The entire num- 
ber of red men east and west of the Mississippi, 
is estimated at 394,595. 


Congressional Temperance Society.—One 
of the gratifying signs of the times is the estab- 
lishment of a total abstinence society in the 
midst of the members of Congress. We find 
among its officers gentlemen from the South 
and the North, as well as the Western states. 
No doubt that happy results will grow out of 
the organisation. Many of the disgraceful 
quarrels which occur at the Capitol are the re- 
sults of heat and passion, to be found after ex- 
cesses over the wine cup or the brandy bottle. 


Providence.—W hat is there in man so wor- 
thy of honor and reverence as this,—that he is 
capable of contemplating something higher than 
his own reason,—more sublime than the whole 
universe; that Spirit which alone is self-sub- 
sistent,—from which all truth proceeds—with- 
out which is no truth?—F. H. Jacobi. 
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Extracts from the letters of Lydia Lancaster. 
(Continued from page 106.) 
To her Niece, M. R. 


Corruovss, 17th of 1st Month, 1743. 


Dear Mary—Thy lines I gladly received, 
they were joyous to me, as a renewed salutation 
of that endeared affection which ought to pre- 
dominate among us as a people; and, indeed, 
wherever the love of 7'ruth prevails, it opens 
our hearts in a degree of its own nature towards 
one another; yea, we are renewedly brought 
near in remembrance, and, as it were, spread 
forth before the view of our inwardeye. But, 
because the love of this world abounds, there- 
fore, many are rs to this heart-uniting 
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ting down by the way, and feeding upon old| press my esteem of it. 


But, dear friend, I 
openings and former experiences; but labour-| would not exceed my bounds, nor tire thee 
ing to be renewedly filled with the increase of| with too much of a good thing, though I do 


God in their souls. 


believe thou art one who rejoices to hear of the 
Thy assured friend, 


well-being of thy fellow-servants, which hath 
L. L. | drawn me to use this freedom, nor would I have 
ié it spread, for it might seem to some like a sort 
rasa of vain boasting. We have lately had an 
oo acceptable visit of Alexander Hoskins, son of 
Lancaster, 9th of 3d month, 1753. |James and Mary Hoskins, of London; he 
Dear and Honoured Friend—Notwithstand- | 8°€™s @ very promising youth, if he do but 
ing I have long been thy debtor for a very ac- | hold fast his present integrity. ; 
ceptable letter, yet thou hast been frequenily in My dear love tenderly salutes thy dear wife, 
my remembrance with as much affection and I shall be pleased with a free-hearted return to 
regard as when I wrote ofiener. I have for thy sincere friend and fellow-servant in Christ. 


pure love, whereby the members or body of some time almost declined writing to any body, L. L. 


Christ come to be clothed with that garment 
which is woven together, and without seam ; a 
covering which I humbly desire we may all 
covet after, as it is peculiar to the mystical body 
who dwell in Christ, and he in them, which is 
the safe dwelling and quiet habitation of the 
righteous. Though without there may be 
wars and rumours of wars, great shakings, 
tumults and commotions, yet they who abide 
in the head, Christ, who can, as he pleaseth, 
put down and spoil principalities and powers, 
I say, those who singly depend upon and put 
their whole trust in him, need not be afraid of 
evil tidings; their strength is within, and their 
joy no man taketh from them. Oh! my be- 
loved, let us lay fast hold on him, and cleave in 
spirit close to him ; let us neither seek riches, 
nor honour, friendship nor favour of man, but 
an inward acquaintance and interest with him 
who hath all power to make us truly happy 
here and eternally. What if in this life we 
meet with a share of what we call evil things, 
that is, adversities, afflictions and sufferings, to 
try our faith and patience, yet, if in such diffi- 
cult circumstances, which mostly make people 
flee to the Lord, we then, upon search, find he 
is on our side, does not this fortify us more 
than all worldly comforts could do without this? 
for if he be for us, who can be against us? he 
is stronger than all, and in due time will plead | 
the cause of his children. I do not know why 
I am thus led on, but my heart is open, and 
my mind attended with well wishing love, 
wherein I do feel thy spirit near and dear to 
that pure life which Divine goudness has raised 
in my soul. L. L. 


sec ET 


To James Wilson. 
LancasTErR, 30th of 9th month, 1751. 


Endeared Friend—I am, through mercy, as 
well as I can expect, and my mind brought 
into the most steady, sweet, stayed, composed, 
humble resignation to the Divine will of our 
God that ever I have, in any part of my life, 
heretofore attained to. I desire and hope to 
hold it by watching and prayer, being sensible 
we are favoured with a merciful and faithful 
High-priest, who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us poor, frail, finite beings. Our integ- 
rity and sincerity is known to Him who willeth 
our perfection, and sees the concern of those 
who, with the apostle, are leaving the things 
that are past or behind, and are pressing on and 
reaching forward to an advanced degree of Di- 
vine knowledge in the things pertaining to life 
and godliness wrought in themselves ; not sit- 


unless when business required it, my talent not _ 
furnishing me much that way, and being some- 
times so poor that I have little to spare. ‘Though 
I do often think if we were favoured with op- 
portunities of being together in personal con-| My Dear Friend—Thy acceptable favour by 
versation, I should have a pretty deal to say at | John Backhouse came safe, which | was very 
times concerning many things ; but especially | glad of, not having a line from thee before since 
respecting myself, and the engagement of my |the death of our dear and honoured brother 
own mind, which mostly seems to be much | Samuel Bownas, who was lovely and pleasant 
heavenward bound, finding a necessity upon | to us in his time, and so will the remembrance 
me pretty constantly to overcome all my hu-| of him be, during our time, as we are preserved 
man frailties and creaturely weakness, and to| in the unity of that one Spirit whereby we are 
press after a further degree of perfect holiness, |baptized into our true spiritual nearness. 
to advance my interest with my dear Lord,|Though his outward part be dead, yet his 
who calls for holiness and perfection, and who | ministry and ways will be often speaking to 
is as able and willing to assist all his followers, | us, being freshly brought up in our minds, as 
who are in earnest to obtain it as ever he was. | many oleae worthies are, who have served out 
Yea, and I humbly bless his saving health in a | their generation faithfully, and are gone before 
measure of experience, that by and through his | us to reap the reward of it. I often look over 
enabling power I witness a degree of victory | many places and countries where my lot hath 
over some of those enemies of my own house, | been cast, and where I have had intimate 
and am in hopes that he will yet give mespace, | friends, and they are almost all gone, which 
afford his ancient arm to conquer-and sub- | occasions very solemn considerations; never- 
due what is yet behind, if I be but steadily | theless, I neither dare nor do repine that I am 
preserved in this my spiritual warfare, that at | left behind, though even alone as to an intimate 
last I may be ranked with his redeemed ones | or sensible feeling member of that sort, or one 
who have the triumphant song which none but | to labour with me in the work. It is now my 
such can sing. And now in as much as he| case to be very much at home in our own meet- 
ath been graciously pleased to proclaim liberty | ing, my spirit is often low and lonely when I 
to his captive, in giving me rest from all my | take a view of my condition; and when I think 
outward enemies and worldly troubles and dis- | of thine, it seems to be pretty much the same 
turbances, which were many and grievous, and | —then I say, ‘‘ Lord help us that our faith fail 
hath ordered me a sufficiency to live without | not!” For, indeed, dear James, I find as much 
toil in my old age, shall I not render to him | need to wait steadily for the renewing of it as 
pure praises out of an humble heart and de-| ever, that Divine strength may be maintained to 
voted soul, wholly resigned to him? Yea, | steer wisely, and be conducted prudently, both 
doubtless, it is my incumbent duty daily to| in and out of meetings, to be a safe and good 
walk in all well-pleasing before him, which I | pattern, and true instructive waymark in every 
am resolved to do by his help, while I draw | thing relating to life and godliness. We have a 
breath in this world. For it hath been, and is| wise observing people, and a large body of 
my chief desire to stand approved in the will | young folks to walk before. My soul is often 
of my Heavenly Father, to be guided by his | humbly bowed in awful reverence before All- 
counsel while here, that afterward he may re-| wise and Mighty Sufficiency, to be helped in 
ceive me into glory. I would not diminish one | every respect to make strait steps in a bright 
grain of my interest with him nor of his honour | exemplary conversation, as well as fruitful 
or all the world, preferring the light of his | ministry, with sincere inward breathings, that 
countenance above the chiefest joy in the world. | the blessing of our God may go along and give 
He hath been my husband, friend and keeper, | increase to the labour bestowed. Yea, and at 
in all adversities, and to him my spirit cleaves, | times I am attended with comfortable hopes 
not desiring any other, nor to admit of any | that there is rather a thriving of good in several, 
rival. and where little yet appears, it may be like 
I do for the most part enjoy a good state of | bread cast upon the waters, which will be found 
health—but above all, the sweet virtuous life of | after many * ty so that at times my mind is a 
Truth, flowing and spreading itself in my soul, | little revived with some encouragement. 1 now 
both in meetings and other times of secret re-| go very little out of my own house but to meet- 
tirement day and night, is so heart-engaging| ing, and sometimes to get a breathing in the 
that it is not in the power of language to ex-| fields, and when I do, it is mostly alone, for 


To the same. 


Lancaster, 24th of 8th month, 1753. 
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that is what I most delight in, and have done 
most of my time, finding profit in retirement 
and loving solitude ; there being little company 
that suits my taste, or adds to my improvement, 
having gained more by meditation and appli- 
cation to the inward Teacher than in any other 
way. But methinks I hear thee saying, it is 
not so well, we are made to be conversable, and 
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strengthened to press forward, though some-| weak in body—perhaps this tenement of clay 
times faint and weary. ‘There is a river, the |is fast hastening to its dissolution. I do not 
streams whereof make glad the city of God!’ | know how soon. I have felt this evening great 
O how my soul feels to be watered when I act} peace of mind. 

in submission to the will of God! But the} 15th of 9th month, 1838. “ Felt the buffet- 
enemy of souls is suffered to entice me with|ing of an unwearied enemy during the night 
his allurements ; and the flesh likewise warreth | season, yet on rising from my pillow, I felt to 
against the spirit, so that I can adopt the lan-| possess a quiet frame of mind. What a pre- 


I do not so much service as I probably might|guage of St. Paul, ‘When I would do good | cious favour! After breakfast these words arose 


do if I accustomed myself to company. I! an- 


evil is present with me,’ In this situation, I am|in my mind, ‘Pray without ceasing.’ How 


swer, bear with me, my friend, I have tried |led to lie prostrate in deep humility and self-| comfortable | have been this day! Have been 


that way sometimes, but it hath not often 
answered so much to my advantage, there 
being so few but are so full of the world in 
almost all their discourse, which may be well 


enough in them; but I look upon myself as a| membered the saying, ‘I had fainted unless I 
lonely pilgrim, whose comforts and honour | had believed to see the goodness of the Lord, 


abasement, at the throne of grace, till the Lord | enabled to tread upon the tempter’s power. Oh! 

is pleased to appear and arise for my help. the fruit of true prayers! It is good to retire 
10th of 9th month, 1834. ‘* Yesterday out|and pour forth our complaints before the Lord, 

of health, and much exercised in mind, I re- 

“The feeblest worm he stoops to hear, 

Nor casts the meanest wretch away.” 


have still come another way. Yet I frequently | 4c.’ And in the evening, I found, after deep 
go to visit any that are afflicted, and am glad of exercise of prayer, life and strength to arise, 
my friends’ company when they visit me. And| which caused me to rejoice in the Lord, and 
now, my dearly beloved friend and brother, I | joy in the God of my salvation. I see more 
salute thee in the truth of love, with thy dear|and more my own infirmity, and the all suffi- 
wife, and shall still be glad to hear from thee, | ciency of the Lord. OQ, it is by trusting in the 
believing, when death comes to us, it will not| Lord alone, that we find strength, not in our- 
be tremendous. Farewell, &c. selves. ‘The Lord is good unto them that wait 
L. L. |for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him. It is 
good to wait on the Lord, to pour out the soul 

before Him. 
7 ak, 29th. * Attended meeting this morning, felt 
From the Annual Monitor for 1842. much bowed down under a sense of my infir- 
Ann Scott of York, [England] who died | mities, and the help that I needed, for a growth 
9th of 12th month 1840, aged 34 years, moved | in the knowledge and love of God. O, the 
in very humble life, and was little known ex-/| earnestness of my soul for a nearer communion 
cept to the Friends of the meeting in which she | with my heavenly Father! O the deep con- 
resided. She was born at Aberford, but re-| flicts which at times I do experience, yet how 


(To be continued.) 





moved when about four years of age, with her | am I supported through them! I remember the | 


parents, who were not connected with our) merits of our Holy Redeemer—the earnestness 
Society, to Braham. She appears early to|of his soul in holy exercise, which was poured 
have been sent to a National School there,|forth in the garden of Gethsemane, when his 
which was conducted by pious teachers. In|sweat was as it were drops of blood falling 
recurring to this period of her life in a Journal | down to the ground for our sakes. Redeeming 
found after her decease, she remarks, ‘“ The | love ! 
goodness of the Lord planted very earlyinmy| 6th of 6th month, 1837. ‘I have been gra- 
life pious and good instruction, and I learnt) ciously permitted to draw near to the Fountain 
many good hymns, &c. of all good, for that food which my soul need- 
Her parents being poor, Ann Scott had early | eth, and thirsteth after ; ‘ for the Lord satisfieth 
to take a situation and continue in the station|the weary soul and replenisheth the thirsty 
of a household servant, as long as her health|soul! O, the peace which I do at times expe- 
permitted. In this capacity she went to reside | rience, in being resigned to my situation while 
with a friend in York, in the year 1825, being | travelling in this vale of tears. Obedience to 
at that time in her eighteenth year. In 1826) the heavenly light is required, as our blessed 
she attended a public meeting, appointed by | Redeemer expressed: ‘ While ye have the 
two Friends, which appears to have led to her | light, believe in the light and walk in the light, 
leaving the Methodists ; and being convinced |lest darkness come upon you!’ And though 
that the principles of Friends were in accord-| the Christian has at times much to bear, yet in 





ance with the gospel, she became a constant endeavouring to keep to the light, the truth of 


attender of their meetings, and in 1831, was|the words, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee,’ 
received into membership with them. In re-| will be experienced. O, saith my soul, may 
ference to this step, she remarks, “I felt a|I not faint on my way, in waiting on and suf- 
great cross in taking up the plain language, but | fering the will of God. ; 
my much esteemed friends seemed to enter} 18th of 10th month, 1837. ‘In self exami- 
into my difficulties, and strengthened me much. | nation, how needful I have felt it to be diligent, 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his| daily watching unto prayer, keeping my eye 
mercies towards so unworthy a creature !”” single unto the Lord alone; how weak and 
The following extracts from her Journal will | poor I have felt myself, but have endeavoured 











29th of 6th month, 1839. ‘** My soul hath 
tasted the rich mercy of Christ. ‘There doth 
indeed remain a rest for the people of God. 
Oh! it is good to wait on the Lord for the re- 
newal of our strength. 

3d of 4th month, 1840. ‘ Have this day re- 
newed my covenant with my heavenly Father; 
that I might be more obedient to walk in the 
path cast up before me. I feel my spiritual 
strength renewed, my soul is favoured with 
heavenly love, O, may I be more faithful. 

29th of 6th month, 1840. “Oh! I have in- 
deed felt the hidden manna, that bread which 
endureth unto everlasting life. Nothing but 


| faithfulness and uprightness of heart will do: 


though sore the conflict may at times be, our 
heavenly Parent is faithful, and mindful over 
the work of His own hands, not willing that 
any should perish. The gospel shines to give 
us light. Precious indeed are the promises. 

26th of 11th month, 1840. * Rose this 
morning between 6 and 7 o’clock. I was en- 
abled to offer unto my heavenly Father the 
tribute of thanksgiving for the mercies bestowed 
upon me—How precious the season! Oh! 
may I be no more loitering, but endeavour day 
by day to grow in grace.”’ 

Ann Scott’s health had been for some time de- 
clining, and in the early part of the 12th month, 
1840, she had a violent attack of inflammation 
of the chest, which rapidly reduced her little 
remaining strength. Though she was at times 
in much suffering, yet she expressed to some 
friends who called to see her, that she felt in a 
most remarkable manner, the condescension of 
the Most High towards her; she could not 
have thought it possible that she could have 
witnessed such condescension. Her weakness 
was so great, that it was difficult for her to 
express much, but her soul seemed filled with 
thanksgiving and praise, and when the final 
summons came, it cannot be doubted but that 
she was found among the pure in heart of 
whom our Holy Redeemer testified, ‘‘ they 
shall see God.” 


Sprinc Trape.—Active preparations are on 


show, that although she was not entrusted with | to draw near unto the Lord, and to pour out} foot at Pittsburg for an early spring trade. 


many talents, yet by obedience to the manifes-| my complaints before Him; and my prayers 
tations of the Holy Spirit, she became “ quick | have been heard ; and I have felt rest unto my 
of understanding in the fear of the Lord.” soul. Oh the goodness of the Lord! How rich 

5th month 1835. ‘I have been led to think | his mercies! My heart overflows when I re- 


The American says that there are now on the 
stocks, and at the wharf under way of finish- 
ing, thirty steamboats, varying in tonnage 
from thirty-five to six hundred tons. They 


in my low condition, that the Lord careth for) member this extended love to so unworthy aj will be calculated for any stage of water, so 


me, though afflicted. When I contemplate the | creature. 
sufferings of our blessed Redeemer, I am 





that merchants, east and west, may be assured 


10th of 12th month, 1837. “TI feel myself] there will be no delay in forwarding goods. 











From the New England Farmer. 
Benevolence in Birds—Their Usefulness. 


The communication of H. C., in the Farmer, 
of the 5th ult., relative to the canker-worm, in 
which he says the only effectual remedy against 
these insects known to him is the “* encourage- 
ment of birds,” brings fresh to our recollection 
some reminiscences respecting this persecuted, 
interesting, and useful race, which we think 
will be pleasing to our readers, particularly to 
the younger ones. We can hardly say with 
the writer of the article, that “ 7. a small 
‘ bird should be placed in our penal code next to 
killing a child ;"’ but we do say that it ought to 
be met with a punishment sufficient to prevent 
the destruction which annually takes place, in 
mere wantonness or sport, among the innocent 
songsters of our groves and orchards. We have 
been almost disposed in times past to bring boys 
before judge Lynch, and might probably have 
done it, could we have put our hands upon 
them. 

While residing in Lancaster, a few years 
since, we were located near the river which 
runs through the town, whose banks and inter- 
vals are ornamented with numerous fine elms 
and other trees, which add much to the beauty 
of this pleasant village ; in these trees the birds 
congregate in great numbers and rear their 
young. A gigantic elm, the admiration of tra- 
vellers, and the pride of the village, threw out 
its wide-spreading branches over the cottage in 
which we dwelt, and, while it shielded us from 
the scorching sun, afforded in its ample head, 
(a forest almost in itself,) a secure retreat for a 
great variety of birds, whose movements af- 
forded much amusement for the family. Among 
these birds were a pair of crow black-birds, who 
had selected the fork of a partly decayed limb 
very high in the tree, as a place to build their 
nest and rear their young. Having in my ju- 
venile days some predjudice against this bird, 
as I was taught that with the crow it would dig 
up the newly sprouted corn, and commit sundry 
other depredations, I therefore viewed them 
with a suspicious eye as I saw them in com- 
pany from day to day upon my newly planted 
grounds, busily engaged in helping themselves 
to what they liked best. I satisfied myself, 
soon, however, that they had been vilely slan- 
dered, and that they were friends, and not ene- 
mies. It was evident that they were clearing 
my grounds of grubs and worms at a great 
rate. They soon found that I was no enemy 
to them, and consequently became quite tame 
and familiar, following the plough or harrow 
with nearly as much confidence as the domes- 
tic fowls. It appeared that there was a good 
state of feeling among the numerous tribes that 

inhabited the tree, consisting as they did of so 
many families, embracing the robin, blue-bird, 
sparrow, gold robin, and a variety of others, 
and things seemed to prosper among them, and 
go on well, until the night before the old-fash- 
ioned **’lection,”’ (a fatal day to the feathered 
tribe.) During that night there was a very high 
wind; early in the morning I was awakened 
by an unusual clamour among the birds, and 
rose to ascertain the cause. I found that the 
deeayed limb on the fork of the crow black- 
bird’s nest had been broken off by the wind, 
and the nest and contents (five young ones,) 


precipitated to the ground, and that four of| we have never learned. 
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them were dead or dying. ‘The surviving one 
was nearly fledged, and could fly a little. I 
picked it up from the grass, and placed it in a 
secure situation, supposing the distressed pa- 
rents would take care of it. ‘The old ones con- 
tinued their clamour all the morning, which, | 
with the sympathizing cries of the other birds, 
formed a melancholy concert. 

While the black-birds had perched upon a 
neighbouring tree near the road, still giving vent 
to their sorrow, a boy passed with his gun, fired 
and brought them both to the ground, and car- 
ried them away in triumph. Luckily for the 
boy, I did not witness the barbarous deed, but 
it was noted by one of the family, and soon re- 
ported tome. As I had become somewhat in- 
terested in the unfortunate orphan, I proposed to 
my children that they should feed it with worms 
until it could take care of itself, and accordingly 
placed it ina pen under the tree and returned 
to my work nearby. It was not long before I 
heard from the young bird its peculiar note, 
which it uttered when its parents brought food, 
and, on looking up, saw that it had hopped up 
on the joist to which the board fence was fasten- 
ed, and to my delight and surprise, beheld a 
bluebird in the act of feeding it. ‘That beautiful 
passage of Scripture flashed upon my mind: 
** Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings? 
and not one of them is forgotten before God.” 
My curiosity was now raised to see what would 
be the issue, and I soon found that any further 
care on my part would be superfluous, for the 
young one had fallen into better hands. It was 
with the deepest interest I watched the move- 
ments of this devoted pair of blue-birds to their 
adopted one, for it appeared that both male and 
female had taken part in this work of disinter- 
ested benevolence, and devoted themselves with 
unremitting attention to its wants, until it was 
able to take care of itself. For a couple of 
days it remained near the spot where I first saw 
the birds feeding it, and, being near a window, 
I had a good opportunity to see how things 
went on between them. It appeared that the 
young one kept his benefactors pretty busy; for 
their incessant labours could hardly satisfy the 
young gormandizer, as upon an estimate, after 
much attention, he received a portion of food 
every 2} minutes during the day, which ap- 
peared to consist of worms and grubs. ‘The 
black-bird probably weighed twice as much as 
both blue-birds, and, when it opened its capa- 
cious mouth to receive the food, it seemed as if 
its kind friends were in imminent danger of be- 
ing swallowed whole. The blue-birds appear- 
ed alternately with the food, and lit down a few 
feet in front of the bird on the fence, and view- 
ed with apparent astonishment the extended 
mouth of the young one for a second, then hop- 
ping up, deposited the food, then as quick back 
to the first position, regarding for another second, 
with marks of satisfaction, the object of charity, 
and then away for a new supply. 

In a few days the young bird found the use 
of its wings, and was followed from tree to tree 
upon the premises by its faithful providers for 
nearly a week; it had by that time learned to 
find its own food, and soon it fell in company 
with some of its own kith and kin, and I could 
recognize it no more. Whether it ever return- 
ed to express its gratitude to its foster parents 
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Many of my neighbours could testify to the 
above facts, as some of them called daily to see 


for themselves. aaa 


From Old Humphrey. 
ON IDLENESS. 
Up and be doing, my friends! up‘and be 





| doing ! I have just been with an idle man, yet, 


idle as he is, he professes to be a seeker afier 
Divine truth. Idleness is a sad thing. What! 
have we feet, and shall we not walk? Have 
we hands, and shall we not work? We have 
more to do than we shall ever accomplish if we 
are industrious; how, then, shall we get 
through it if we are idle? Every magpie build- 
ing her nest, every spider weaving her web, 
every ant laying up for the winter, is a re- 
proach to an idle man. 

Up and be doing, I say ; and do not expect 
the pot to boil while you let the fire go out. 
We must climb the hill to view the prospect; 
we must sow the seed to reap the harvest ; we 
must crack the nut to get at the kernel; we 
must be diligent in spiritual things, if we wish 
to obtain spiritual blessings. 

One day, I called on an old woman, who 
had pared a few apples, and was making a little 
dough ; but she was one of those who, because 
God can do all things, foolishly think that we 
have nothing to perform. ‘* Goody ! Goody!” 
said I, ** it is in eternal as in temporal things, 
we are not to despise the means with which 
Divine mercy has favoured us. There are the 
apples, and there is the dough: but if you do 
not put them together, aye, and pop them into 
the pot, too, you will have no dumpling for 
your dinner.” 

I cannot bear your tattling, talking, inter- 
fering, busy bodies, attending to the affairs of 
others, and leaving their own duties undone ; 
but yet, it is a sad failing to go to sleep when 
we ought to be wide awake; to be creeping 
and crawling like snails, when we ought to be 
bounding forward like greyhounds, It is a sad 
thing, I say, and we ought to be ashamed of 
it. Ihave known blind men and lame men, 
who, without an eye to see with, or a foot to 
stand upon, have done more for God’s glory, 
and the good of their neighbours, than many of 
us who have the use of all our faculties. 

Up and be doing in temporal and spiritual 
things, and let not the grass grow under your 
feet! ‘Though the flesh be weak, if the spirit 
be willing you will not be happy in standing 
still. If you cannot hew wood, you may 
draw water. If you cannot preach in public, 
you can pray in private, and be striving to 
enter in, rather than waiting to be carried 
through, the strait gate that leadeth unto life. 

We can do nothing of ourselves, but all 
things with the sustaining strength and grace 
of the Redeemer. Let us not complain of 
poverty, with a mine of gold under our feet, 
let us not die of thirst, with a fountain of living 
waters within our reach. If we have health 
and strength, let us work for the bread that 
perishes ; and having the means of grace, let us 
be diligent to obtain that bread that is eternal. 


Close Planting.—A Scotch farmer residing 
in the town of Sodus, Wayne county, N. Y., 
informs us that he raised, the past season, 400 
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bushels of Indian corn on four acres of land, 
notwithstanding the dryness of the season. He 
attributes his success mainly to his manner of 
planting, and thinks farmers generally plant 
too thinly. His mode is to plant in rows three 
feet apart, and drop two grains in a place only 
fifteen inches apart in the rows. ‘The variety 
used is the Red Blazed Flint. ‘The soil is 
sandy loam, and 100 loads of manure were put 
on the four acres. ‘The corn was ripened and 
cut sufficiently early to sow the ground with 
wheat. 


Startling as well as Strange.—Virginia is 
divided by the Blue Ridge into two distinct 
sections, one occupied by planters, with slaves, 
and the other mostly by an intelligent white 
farming population. A Washington corres- 
pondent says—among the wonders of the day 
at Washington, is the novel and extraordinary 
phenomenon presented in the notice of a peti- 
tion from Virginia for the Abolition of Slavery 
in the District of Columbia! It is signed by 
ninety-three men in Lewis county, which is in 
the northern part of the interior of the State— 
a free-labouring, grain-growing district, which 
las been much filled up lately with the sturdy 
northern farmers who have been emigrating 
thither from Pennsylvania. A significant por- 
tent, and a notable sign of the times !—Phila- 
delphia Gaz. 

Lion Frightened.—It is related in Sir J. 
Alexander’s Southern Africa, in describing his 
adventures among the Boschmans, that a short 
time previous to his arrival among this tribe, a 
young Boschman, in hunting a troop of zebras, 
had just succeeded in wounding one of them 
with an arrow, when a lion sprang out of an 
opposite thicket, and showed a decided inclina- 
tion to dispute the prize. 

The Boschman, luckily being near a tree, 

dropped his arms, and climbed for safety with- 
outa moment’s delay toan upperbranch. The 
lion having allowed the wounded zebra to pass 
on, now turned his whole attention towards the 
perching huntsman, and walking round and 
round the tree, he now and then growled, and 
looked up at him rather unpleasantly. At length 
the lion lay down at the foot of the tree, and 
kept watch all night. 
- Towards morning, sleep overcame the hith- 
erto wakeful Boschman, and he dreamed that 
he had fallen into the lion’s mouth. Starting 
from the effects of his dream, he lost his seat, 
and tumbling from the high branch on which 
he had been reposing, came squash down upon 
the lion’s ribs. The monster not being at all 
prepared for an assault of this description, bolt- 
ed off with a tremendous roar, and the Bosch- 
man lost no time in taking to his heels in an 
opposite direction, scarcely believing the evi- 
dence of his senses.— Hartford Courant. 


The Country of Paris.—One of the great 
charms of Paris, as a metropolitan residence, 
consists in the peculiarly rural character of the 
environs. Up to the very gates of the city, the 
country is really country ; and within view of 
the exterior Boulevards, small farms are carry- 
ing on their agricultural operations with all the 
rude simplicity of our remote counties. In- 
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stead of the ten miles of villas and Londonized 
hamlets surrounding our metropolis, the stu- 
dent walks out from the Pays Latin to watch 
the progress of the harvest, or from the Quartier 
des Invalides proceeds to botanize in the woods 
of Mendon or Vincennes. This is again partly 


the result of the absence of coal smoke. It is 
well known many species of flowers (the yel- 
low rose, for instance) will not blossom within 
ten miles of London; Paris, on the contrary, 
produces the finest flowers, not alone in the 
royal gardens of the Tuilleries and Luxem- 
bourg, but in the nursery grounds of the famous 
rose growers, Noisetie and Laffay, which in 
the Faubourg St. German enjoy advantages 
such as it would be necessary to retreat many 
miles from London to secure. In the older 
portions of Paris every house of note has its 
garden ; and it is sometimes startling in a nar- 
row, gloomy, obscure street, to perceive at the 
extremity of a long passage a grove of green 
acacias, or one of those gaudy flower plots 
which the dry and sunny climate clothes with 
such brilliant colours. 
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We have repeatedly adverted to the measures 
in operation, sustained by philanthropists, by 
commercial enterprise, by the policy and power 
of the British government, to introduce the 
culture of tropical productions, particularly cot- 
ton, within the British possessions of India. 
That the experiment will prove successful in a 
degree equal to the most sanguine expectations, 
seems now altogether probable; and then, 
what becomes of the * peculiar institutions of 
the South ?”——-We annex several paragraphs 
bearing upon the subject, taken from papers of 
recent date :-— 


EAST INDIA COTTON. 


The London Atlas of the 3lst December 
says :—The cultivation of cotton, according to 
the American system, continues, we are glad to 
state, to extend, with every prospectof complete 
success. Letters on the subject have been 
received from the American superintendents 
dispersed in various parts of the country, fur- 
nishing the most satisfactory and cheering in- 
telligence on the subject. ‘ It only requires,” 
observes one of these enterprising individuals, 
‘the necessary means, constant application, 
decision, ae and perseverance, to make 
this beautiful and productive country the larg- 
est producer of cotton in the world. 


East India cotton is likely soon to become 
a formidable rival to American cotton in the 
English market. It will be recollected that 
several years ago, a number of persons ac- 
quainted with the culture and management of 
cotton, were engaged in Mississippi to proceed 
to India, and superintend a number of govern- 
ment plantations, where the experiment was to 
be fairly tried. ‘These men, it appears from an 
article in the ‘* India News,”’ are now actively 
engaged in carrying out the scheme according 
to their own system of cultivation. Among 
these superintendents, is James Finne, former- 


ly of this city, and a native of Davidson 
county, who has charge of one of the govern- 
ment plantations on the banks of the Jumna. 
In a letter published in the paper mentioned, 
he says that ‘cotton can be produced there 
cheaper than in any part of the world.”’ India 
possesses a soil and climate admirably adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton, and, with industry 
and perseverance, only a few years may elapse 
before England will be entirely independent of 
America for this important article. The cotton 
growers of the United States will then have to 
resort to a home market, and thus, perhaps, 
their eyes may be opened to the importance of 
encouraging domestic manufacturing establish- 
ments.— Nashville Whig. 


Cultivation of Cotton in India.—A cor- 
respondent of the Alabama Journal thus ex- 
presses his conviction of the complete success 
of the experiment of planting cotton in the East 
Indies. 

‘Intelligent gentlemen of England, who 
have every facility for forming a correct opinion, 
estimate the crop in India of 1841, at 800,000 
bales, which is more than the entire crop of 
the United States in 1827, and more than our 
total exports in any year prior to 1832—show- 
ing an increase more rapid than at any time in 
the United States since its introduction into the 
country. ‘These facts ought to convince our 
planters that, within five years, they must pre- 
pare to grow cotton at four to six cents a pound, 
or turn their attention to something else. Should 
any one doubt the ability of India to increase 
her production in a ratio proportioned to the 
one above noticed, until it reaches a point suf- 
ficient not only to supply the entire wants of 
Great Britain, but of the whole world, let him 
examine the subject fully and impartially for 
himself. With double the extent of territory 
adapted to cotton, a soil of the richest charac- 
ter, a population of 120 millions of British sub- 
jects, the labouring portion of which receive 
but four to six cents a day, if a fresher impulse 
is given, it is hardly possible to form an esti- 
mate of the extent to which the culture of cot- 
ton may be carried, within the next ten years, 
in British India. ‘The moment England can 
obtain her supplies from her own dominions, 
that moment she will place a duty on our cot- 
ton. On this question, a party both numerous 
and powerful, under the influence of a morbid, 
fanatical philanthropy, will urge her forward, 
even at great sacrifices, if necessary, with the 
hope of destroying the peculiar institutions of 
our southern states, by rendering the products 
of slave-labour as near valueless as possible. 
Is it not time then for our planters to take warn- 
ing, and prepare themselves for the worst? The 
market at home, they may rely upon it, in ten 
years, will be the only market of value to them. 
Let them plant but half their usual quantity of 
cotton, and apply the other half of their force 
to the production of something else. By so 
doing, they will get quite as much money for 
what they do make, and save in addition the 
proceeds of the other half.” 


Marziep, on Fourth day, 9th instant, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Orchard street, New York, Ricnaro 
H. Tuomas, M. D., of Baltimore, to Pras, daughter 
of John Clapp, of the former city. 


